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The Chautauqua movement—assemblies, 


summer schools, home reading courses, social 
service, and other popular devices for education 
al life and progress—demands today a Weekly 
Illustrated Newsmagazine to represent its 
varied active work. 

To reach busy people where they live now 
adays and secure their attention to what Chau- 
tauqua now has for them, requires frequent 
reminders 


but 
Chautauqua gives. 


news) not too much paper and print 


at a time more of the real values which 


Heretofore there has been a tendency among 
C. L. S. C. readers who had completed the four 
years’ course to think they could drop The Chau 
tauquan as a mere part of a “finished” reading 
course Weekly 
Newsmagazine appeals to them to keep within 


The expanded scope of the 


the range of Chautauqua guidance 
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People, as you know, get most good” otit of 
taking the complete regular course of four 
books and magazine. Not everybody can be in- 
duced to take the full course. Why not ask 
them to take at least The Chautauquan News- 
magazine with one or more of the new or for- 
mer C. L. S. C. Course books which Chautauqua 
offers ? 

Doubtless there are some readers who do 
not appreciate how much more it costs to pro- 
duce and furnish 52 numbers a year instead of 
12. Others are accustomed to advertisement- 
padded periodicals for which the reader pays 
only a fractional “cut-rate” subscription price 
We think Chautauquans do not want a bulky or 
a cut-rate Newsmagazine; if each Chautauquan 
subscriber will secure one new reader during this 
Fortieth Anniversary year of the founding of 
Chautauqua Institution we can publish a 32 page 
number every week. 

* * * 
Readers and Circles say: 

“IT am so glad the Magazine comes each 
week instead of once a month. The Highways 
and Byways mean so much more. What I read 
in The Chautauquan I feel is reliable news and 
being a busy piano teacher I appreciate having 
current topics written briefly. The reading has 
done much for me. It seems I have never got- 
ten so much out of any reading I have ever 
done, as out of last year’s course.” 

“T like the present form of The Chautauquan 
exceedingly. At the present time a monthly 
magazine seems a little late in regard to current 
events.” 

“The change in the magazine which makes 
it a weekly newsmagazine is a decided improve- 
ment, giving to its readers current events, world 
affairs, and the Constantinople series of nine ar- 
ticles.” 


Chautauquan Newsmagazine Qualities 


News about Chautauqua—“the most American 
thing in America.” 

The Chautauqua Point of View on significant 
World Affairs in the making. 

Human interest news of what Chautauquans are 
accomplishing. everywhere. 

A clean magazine for the home 

Reliable service in time to be of 
people. 

An inspiring guide to the educational possibil 
ties of life. 

A time-saving teacher of good reading habits. 

A personal message from 
week 

5 cents a number, 52 numbers for $2.00 


most use to 


Chautauqua every 
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NEWS 


Proposed National Survey 
Cities and towns have been studied and sur- 
veyed with happy results from the viewpoint of 
good government and civic progress. 
al survey possible? 


Is a nation- 
That it is desirable, hardly 
needs saying. The National Civic Federation 
has decided to undertake a national stock-taking, 
an inventory of our assets and liabilities as a 
people, a survey of our work of the last 30 years. 
The steady growth of Socialism, the rise of 
syndicalism, the labor cases of the last few years, 
the political insurgency that split a great party, 
and many similar events or developments are 
rightly held by the Federation to necessitate a 
careful, independent, scientific survey. 

What it is to embrace, and the questions it is 
intended to study and answer, may be gathered 
from the following statement: 

Industry, organization of the trusts, whether 
“wealth is being concentrated in fewer hands,” 
whether the number of smaller business estab- 
lishments has been reduced, whether large cor- 
porations have resulted in “a great withdrawal 
of wealth from the people or a more general dis- 
tribution of wealth.” 

Social conditions, housing, educational op- 
portunities, building and loan associations, effects 
of legislation restricting child labor, effects of me- 
chanics’ lien and homestead laws, rush of popu- 
lation to cities, immigration and the change in its 
character from races of northern to those of 
southern Europe, health laws and other legislation 
affecting employés. 

Politics, organization of parties, direct pri- 
mary laws, effect of politics on social life, ethical 
and moral progress. 


Charity and social reform: Are private phil- 
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anthropies, including church and other charities, 
social reform organizations of an allied nature, 
chambers of commerce and similar forces ob- 
taining good results, or should all such relief be 
given by the state? 

Purchasing power: “Will the wageworkers’ 
earnings buy more or less today ?”’ 

Farming: “Is the farmer holding to the 
ownership of his farm or lapsing into tenancy or 
sinking under mortgage debt?” 

Regulation: “Are regulation of public ser- 
vice corporations, publicity of business methods 
and other methods of control now used success- 
ful, or should government ownership be substi- 
tuted ?” 

The reports will be largely statistical, but 
the figures will be interpreted by the investigat- 
ors. Where statistics are not to be had, descrip- 
tion and exposition will be attempted. 

Government and private sources will of 
course be utilized very freely. There are whole 
libraries extant on such questions as the trusts, 
the labor movement, the effects of immigration, 
the drift to the cities, the organized and unor- 
ganized charities, the political struggles and the 
progressive tendencies of our time. Much of the 
writing may be partisan and superficial, but much 
of it, on the other hand, is as honest and intel- 
ligent as we can hope to have in fields where 
controversy and the personal equation have free 
play. The Census reports offer valuable data on 
many sides of the national situation. State re- 
ports as good exist in abundance, although few 
ever read them. 

Let the national survey be as nonpartisan 
and accurate as it is possible to make it. The re- 
ports should be prepared in an interesting and 
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popular manner. It should be the object of the 
Federation to reach not the studious minority, but 
the millions of citizens who seldom read books 
and “dry” reports. 
differ after the survey; parties, schools and 
theories will never cease to flourish; but the edu- 


Opinions will continue to 


cational and moral value of an earnest and scien- 
tific survey is great enough to warrant the under- 
taking. Independent newspapers, schools, col- 
leges, the pulpit, social workers will use the re- 
ports of the survey in the effort to counteract 
clamor and prejudiced misinformation. 


+ 
Dr. Eliot on Oriental Politics and World 
Problems 

The president-emeritus of Harvard, Dr. 
Eliot, who traveled in China and Japan and stu- 
died the conditions and outlook in those coun- 
tries, has published in a pamphlet issued by the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation a valuable and en- 
lightening report of his tour. It is a report to 
be read, pondered and assimilated. 
and illuminates. 


It interprets 
It brushes aside fallacies and 
absurdities spread by ignorant fools or unscrup- 
ulous Jingoes. It is impartial but sympathetic. 
It blinks no facts and holds out no vain hopes. 
But it is by no means pessimistic. 

In the first place, there are the differences 
between ourselves and Japan. Some profess to 
believe that war is “coming” and that Japan will 
on one dark night or cold, foggy morning strike 
a treacherous blow at the Panama Canal, San 
Francisco, what not. We are urged to arm our 
selves against her, to be suspicious and vigilant, 
especially since, aside from any land or immi- 
gration dispute, Japan is supposed to be deter- 
mined to dominate the Pacific—whatever that 
phrase may mean. Dr. Eliot is satisfied that no 
sane, responsible person in Japan wants or ex- 
pects war with us, and that everybody except 
inflamed mobs realizes that war would settle 
nothing and yield no advantage either to Japan 
or to the United States. Japan, he is convinced, 
has no foolish dreams or ambitions in the Pacific. 
As to war, he says: 

“War between the two countries is not to be 
thought of; and to suppose that Japan would 
commit an act of aggression against the United 
States, which would necessarily cause war, is 
wholly unreasonable, fantastic, and foolish—the 
product of a morbid and timorous imagination.” 
These opinions are held by all intelligent persons 
in the United States, as well as in Japan. The 


duty of settling our disputes with Japan on a 
strictly fair and honorable basis is not affected 
by the utter improbability of war. 

Of the Chinese situation and outlook, Dr. 
Eliot speaks candidly yet sympathetically. Re- 
publicanism does not mean much to the Chinese 
masses. The intelligent, when not selfish, are 
westernized and out of touch with the people. 
China needs impartial western guides, especially 
of American nationality and training. These 
she is now in a fair way of getting. Her troubles 
and difficulties spring out of historic and funda- 
mental conditions. The Manchu dynasty died a 
natural death, leaving China nothing to build 
on; finance, justice, administration, party organi- 
zation, all this has to be slowly developed. The 
task may well dishearten any group of statesmen, 
but in time it will be accomplished by China in 
her own manner, especially if peace is preserved 
and national unity is fostered. 

Our problems in the Orient require wise 
handling. Our own politics and diplomacy are in 
danger of falling under the influence of jingoism 
and hysteria at times. What shall we do to ren- 
der our own public opinion sane and sober and 
just? Dr. Eliot admonishes 
everything in our life and character that makes 
for true civilization, and against aggression, bad 
faith, vulgar materialism, vainglory and racial 
prejudice. 


us to cultivate 


We should support or create agen- 
cies that should consistently and zealously labor 
toward these ends: 


Relieve or prevent the wrongs, miseries and 
illusions which have caused and are still causing 
wars. 

Strengthen public opinion in favor of pub- 
licity in governmental and commercial trans- 
actions. 

Investigate all secrecies and hidings in the 
family, in industries, in legislation and adminis- 
tration. 

Cultivate among all nations a sense of trus- 
teeship, public spirit, and the application of pri- 
vate money to public uses. 

Found or foster, in addition to universal 
elementary education, permanent educational 
agencies, such as libraries, hospitals, dispensaries, 
training schools for nurses, and technical and 
professional schools in countries which lack these 
instrumentalities. 

Recognize frankly the present necessity Oo! 
maintaining in all countries armed forces for pro- 
tective duty against aggression from without, of 
disintegration from within. 

Strengthen international public opimon i 
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favor of an international naval force to maintain 
peace and order on the seas, and a freedom for 
waterborne commerce that cannot be interrupted. 

Foster those religious sentiments and those 
economic, industrial and political principles which 
manifestly tend to purify and strengthen family 
life, and to obtain liberty, domestic joys, public 
tranquility and the people’s health, morality and 
general well being. 

In this program there may be nothing new 
or startling. Dr. Eliot has no panacea, and the 
hollow and yellow newspapers will find his re- 
port “poor copy.” But to legions of good men 
and women it will bring comfort, cheer and profit- 
able knowledge. It will recall them to first prin- 
ciples and give an example of their high-minded 
application. 

++ 


Social Democracy in Germany and 
France 


That circumstances alter cases; that politics 
make strange bed-fellows; that everything 
changes in this world, and several other proverbs, 
no doubt, are illustrated by the recent Jena con- 
gress of the German Social Democrats, especially 
when contrasted with the recent actions of the 
French Social and Democratic groups in parlia- 
ment and at large. 

The German Social Democratic party may 
be said to be drifting. Its membership has not 
increased last year at the usual rate; it has ap- 
parently realized the need of conservatism and 
moderation; its policies are opportunist, and 
while “revision” of its program and creed is op- 
posed in the name of consistency and fidelity to 
“the fathers,” the revision is practically taking 
place. 

There were two important “test” questions 
before the Jena congress. One was the expedi- 
ency of the general strike as an instrument of 
teform. A minority defended the general strike, 
but the majority rejected a resolution favoring 
it, except, under certain possible circumstances, 
a a weapon with which to force suffrage re- 
form in Prussia. The majority felt that the 
general strike would fail, alienate the great pub- 
lic and injure the cause. It also felt that the 
Present is not a good time for revolutionary 
activity of any sort. The Balkan war and ap- 
Prehended troubles in Europe are supposed to 


have Strengthened militarism and conservatism 
in the empire 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


The other question related to the vote of the 
party’s members in the Reichstag for one of the 
army bills, namely, the bill for a special emer- 
gency tax of $250,000,000 to finance additions 
to the army and navy. The Socialists voted for 
this tax, and many criticised them for this, con- 
tending that at all times the party must stand 
against imperialism and increased armament, 
and for peace, brotherhood and internationalism. 
The congress, after a warm debate, sustained the 
members of the reichstag and their late leader, 
Bebel. The argument was that the special tax 
was direct and progressive, and that the rich and 
well-to-do alone were to pay it. If it had been 
defeated, the government would have increase( 
indirect taxes, taxes chiefly borne by the poor 
and the laboring classes, and that would have 
been worse than a theoretical or apparent viola- 
tion of the party’s anti-militarist principles. 

These arguments are entirely reasonable, but 
there was a time when few Social Democrats in 
Germany would have thought so. The French 
Socialists are not pleased with the attitude of 
their brethren. They are much bolder and more 
radical. They fought the three-year service law 
and voted against it in the chamber. They cared 
nothing about the professed alarms of the 
wealthy classes. They urged a change of mili- 
tary policy and the substitution of a national and 
democratic militia for the regular or professional 
army. They won much outside approval by their 
opposition to heavier taxes and increased arma- 
ments. Is France less patriotic than Germany? 
they ask the German Socialists, implying that the 
latter are too timid and too opportunist. With 
regard to the general strike, too, the French 
Socialists are more radical than the German. 
They would overwhelmingly defeat a resolution 
against it. 

In the words of impartial observers, the 
German Socialists have not only disappointed 
their colleagues in other lands, but have unwit- 
tingly strengthened the bourgeois and capitalist 
parties of France, Italy and Austria. The 
spokesmen of these classes are saying that the 
German Socialist is monarchical, conservative and 
practical, and that in the event of war he would 
fight as hard as the agrarian or junker, regard- 
less of abstract principles or the cause of inter- 
national peace and brotherhood. How much jus- 
But the 
contrasts just noted are striking and significant. 


tice there is in this, we cannot say. 
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The Color Question Again 

Are we to witness a reaction against the 
movement for the advancement of the colored 
millions of the United States? There has been 
considerable anxious discussion of certain al- 
leged anti-negro tendencies in the executive de- 
partments at Washington, and coupled with ths 
is an ordinance passed at Baltimore for the seg- 
regation of colored residents. 

The charges against the national adminis- 
tration are somewhat indefinite as regards re- 
sponsibility, but the facts have not been disputed. 
It seems that colored employés in the great de- 
partments, or some of them, have been “segre- 
gated” in special rooms or in corners of rooms, 
behind screens ; that such employés have been or- 
dered to use special lunch rooms and wash- 
rooms; that colored applicants for office are re- 
ferred to the senators of their states, and if 
these are opposed to colored men in office, no 
appointments are made. 

Various protests have been made in the press 
and elsewhere against these alleged departures. 
Mr. Moorfield Storey of Boston has written a 
strong letter on the subject, in which, however. 
judgment was suspended as to the President's 
knowledge of and position on the matter under 
discussion. Mr. Villard, the New York pub- 
lisher and champion of the black man, was more 
direct and outspoken at a Baltimore meeting. He 
used language which challenged wide attention. 
Here are a few sentences: 

“I have known President Wilson for about 
twenty years and I take this opportunity to say 
that although I have complete respect for the 
sincerity of his motives, yet in this segregation 
matter I feel him to be wrong. 

“His philosophy is wrong, his democracy 
gravely at fault. He has given us beautiful sen- 
timents in his book called ‘The New Freedom,’ 
as well as in his speeches. But nowhere do we 
find any indication that his democracy is not 
limited both by the sex line and the color line. 
He is far behind the times in his steadfast op- 
position to woman’s suffrage. He fails to see 
that to discriminate in his democracy against any 


one is to bring his whole carefully reared edifice 
crashing to the ground.” 


From the administration or its leading sup- 
porters no statement has come in explanation or 
extenuation. The leaders of the opposition par- 
ties are also silent. Clearly, the matter cannot 
be ignored. Is there a new “policy” toward the 
negro at Washington, and a descent to a lower 


plane than that maintained for a number oj 
years? If so, who and what are to be held re- 
sponsible? Can the President be indifferent to 
the agitation among the colored citizens and their 
white friends, the defenders of equal rights and 
opportunities? This is hardly credible. 

It should be noted that the alleged segrega- 
tion policy does not harmonize with the recent 
tribute paid by Major Genera! Wood, the head 
of the army, to the colored troops of the coun- 
try. He had the highest praise for their efficiency, 
bravery, discipline and personal purity. If the 
civil employés of color are as faithful and con- 
scientious as the colored soldiers, discrimination 
and segregation are manifestly unjust and gall- 
ing. 
be downward; prejudice would be revived and 
inflamed; much good work would be undone. 
All intelligent and humane efforts ought to be 
directed toward the removal of prejudice and 
inequality based thereon. 

It so happens that the federal Supreme Court 
has before it this year several cases that involve 
the same question of justice to the black man, 
Disfranchising acts of southern states, Jim-crow 
car acts, violations of equal rights laws by hotels 
and restaurants are 
cases. 


Moreover, the tendency would continue to 


involved in the pending 
Some hope that the court will decide 
them on their merits, ignoring technicalities, and 
vindicate democratic and humane principles. 
Others fear that the judges may yield to the 
aforesaid tendencies and render technical decis- 
ions. Has the time come for another great move- 
ment outside politics for equal rights and equal 
laws regardless of race and color? 

+ 


A movement is growing throughout the country 
to connect more definitely the home life and the 
school life of the child through the device of crediting 
the child in school for household or farm work done 
at home. It may be a required part of the school 
work, or as optiona! work supplementary to the school 
work, and if done and done satisfactorily, gives the 
pupil a higher school rating. There are two distinct 
schemes in operation, differing principally in the char- 
acter of the work for which credit is given and the 
relation of the work of the school: 

First. A single definite piece of work selected to 
be done at home in part under the direction and super- 
vision of the school, which can be carried through from 
the beginning to the completion, and requires supple- 
mentary reading and study in the school. 

Second. The ordinary tasks that require doing 
daily in the house and on the farm. Credit is given 
for doing the task; extra credit for doing it well. The 
parent is the judge of the home work and rates the 
child according to the quantity and quality of the work 
done. 
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Workroom of the 


AN INTIMATE 


Mary Lou 


OOKBINDING is the art 


crafts that is becoming each year 


one ot 


More and more important. 
men in America 


No crafts- 


have done more to 


give this growing demand an impetus 


than have Miss Sarah Jane Freeman 
and Miss Mary A. Davis of the Ken 
jockety Bindery 

It was a matter of much interest to 


students of lovers of 


and 
19008 Miss 
installed as teacher of 
Columbia University 
proved 


education 
books when in Freeman was 
bookbinding at 
Her work there 
such a successful experiment 
that she is now giving courses at Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. This success as 
a teacher is the fruition of long years 


of study and work Miss Freeman is 





4 graduate of Wellesley College and a 
student of some of the famous teachers 
Of bookbinding in Europe. As she 
teaches bookbinding in two of the lead- 
ing training schools for teachers in the 


Kenjockety 


Newsmagazine 





Bookbirdery 


VIEW OF THE 


KENJOCKETY BINDERY 


H. Brooks 


United States and also in the New York 
City High Schools, she is, by reason 
of this fact, a conspicuous figure in the 
bookbinding world. 

It may interest the reader to get a 
bird’s eye view of the bindery, but to 
form a complete impression of the Ken- 
jockety from its inception through its 
many evolutions, one must g0 from its 
present abode as an accomplished fact 
to the far away Pacific. Several years 
ago Miss Freeman was suffering from 
Los 
Angeles, regain her 
health. It was there, in that sun-kissed 
land of tropical skies, that she met a 
young woman who was giving lessons 
in bookbinding. She began the study m 
order to have something definite to do, 
and while she was so weak physically 
that she could only devote one hour a 
day to it for a long time—it requires 
patience and energy. As time passed her 


and 
California, to 


nervous prostration went to 


199 


interest in the work grew to a consum- 
ing passion. With the interest came re- 
freshed nerves and abounding health so 
that she was able to work all day with- 
Miss 


was not content with being a dilettante, 


out fatigue However, Freeman 
and determined to pursue the study in 
New 

One of her colleagues at the bindery 
Miss Mary A 


and Medallist of Cooper Union and a 


York under an able teacher. 


was Davis, a graduate 


student of Julian's in Paris These 
months spent together as students drew 
Miss Freeman and Miss Davis into close 
bonds of friendship, and at the comple 
tion of the course they went to Lake 
Hopatcong, New Jersey, for a summer's 
rest. But it was not many days before 
they felt the “call 
so set about looking for a suitable place 


of the books,” and 


for a shop. Returning from a futile 


search one day they noticed the old dis- 
used barn of their host. He was only 
too glad to put it at their disposal, and 


it was not long before great boxes con- 


taining the tools and implements of 
their craft were laboriously carried ‘up 
the steep hill on the man’s shoulders 


and placed in the barn 
The old 


there were 


windows, but 
front, 
one for the carriage, and one for the 


barn had no 


two large doors in 


entrance to the horse’s stall. The doors 
overlooked the lake and opened on a 
beautiful avenue of trees, which was a 
The 
very first thing to be done, therefore, 


popular thoroughfare and drive. 


was to devise some means of protec- 


tion from the public gaze that would 





The Head and Hands of the Kenjockety 





not exclude the light. So a screen was 
constructed of wire in which they 
stuck evergreen branches. This screen 
immediately piqued the curiosity of ail 
passers by, and very few could resist 
the temptation to peep behind it to see 
what was going on. 

I was one of this number one after 
noon toward the latter part of the sum- 
mer. When I entered the old bara, 
where a partition divided the stall from 
the carriage house, the first thing that 
attracted my attention was a young wo- 
man who was apparently using all her 
strength to turn the enormous screw of 
the book-press. Farther on, from the 
stall to the opposite side of the carriage 
house stretched a hammock which was 
occupied by another guest who was 
lazily swinging herself to and fro. All 
around the stall were tacked leather 
strips in which were suspended the 
smaller tools of the craft. Around the 
carriage house proper were improvised 
shelves piled high with various press- 
ing boards, glue-pots and kettles, and 
from the rafters hung many kinds of 
leathers. 


t Miss Davis, seated on a book-binder’s 
bench, was industriously paring with a 
razor-edged knife a levant morocco 
with the sure dexterity and skill of a 
master. A delicate task, for should her 
knife be pressed the least bit too heavily 
it would ruin 
terials. 


this handsomest of ma- 

One of the most frequent questions 
asked by the curious visitors was the 
ever familiar one of which every book- 
binder wearies, because it is so impos 
sible to answer: “How long does it 
take to bind a book?” And the strange 
word over the door “Kenjockety” writ- 
ten in Indian characters had to be in- 
terpreted to every comer: “It is an Al- 
gonquin Indian word meaning ‘on the 
edge of the woods, far from the multi- 
tude.’” 

This was the beginning of many vis 
its, for it was fascinating to watch the 
many processes (there are forty in the 
binding of a_ book) 
“forwarding,” to see if 
table of 


preparatory to 
title, 
illustrations, 


preface > 
contents, list of 
notes, index-maps, plates were all per 
fect and in place. The artistic 
work of decorating or “finishing” 


more 
was 
not attempted during this summer, but 
left for the winter when the workers 
should be in their shop in New~ York 
And it was there that I afterwards saw 
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a bibliophile examining some of their 
bindings. He was tremendously ab- 
sorbed in watching every detail of the 


coruscating spirals, the boldly tooled 
monograms, the technical skill with 
which the book was decorated with 











Work 


Kenjockety 


Some Examples of 


leather mosaics or the airy-fairy lace- 
like dots and the fanfares in the Gascon 
style. In peering into the books to see 


their doublures he did not recklessly 
open them, but gently, as if not wishing 
to see all their beauties too suddenly. 


During the hours when the Kenjockety 


has “open shop,” there are very few 
times when there are not two or three 
University students watching. the book- 


binders as they attach end-papers, glue 
the backs 


or square the 


of the books, and round them 


mill boards (which are 


the sides of the book), and lace them ‘tn 


which the 
When the 


work has reached this stage and is ready 


by means of the bands to 


sheets have been sewn 


to be put into press the girls are q. 
lowed to exhibit their brawn in turning 
the big screw. Many of the University 
students who call in idle curiosity groy 
so interested that they pursue the study 
seriously. There are numbers of them 
now all over the United States who ar 


teaching with unabated enthusiasm the| 


simple processes of the craft in connec. 
tion with manual training work. Som 
of the wealthy girls have shops in their 
homes where they bind books for their 
friends,—books that show conscientious 
and creditable labor. 

When the sign “Engaged” is on the 
door, then visitors know that the more 
intricate details of “forwarding” are be- 
ing done, or that the binders are draw. 
ing some original design for the “finish- 
ing.” For every book that goes from 
the shop has an original cover, and 
much time and thought is spent upon} 
an appropriate design,—its fitness 1 
the subject of the book as well as al 
artistic effect. And whether it be ag 
dainty arabesque or conventional flow 
ers that the binders impress upon th 
cover with their fillets and gouges and 
other tools, they are original creation 
and not rep-icas. 

These little women are not only bind 
ers of books, they are lovers of hw 
manity, and well they know the best way 
to help mankind is to teach children t 
do things with their hands, and to dq 
them well. So on Saturdays Miss Free 
and Miss Davis have 
boys from some church settlement. Th4 


man a class 0 
boys from Holy Trinity were partic 
larly clever in making portfolios, an 
this they re-covered all th 
hymn books and prayer books used . 
the Sunday School of that church. 
Who knows but that one of thesg 
children may in years to come atta 
to the fame of a Grolier, a Gascon 9 
a Cobden Sanderson; or that the traiq 
dexterity © 


besides 


ing in accuracy of eye, 


touch, and appreciation of the beautify 





may not bring forth some other lateq 


gift! For the art of bookbinding de 
velops more than manual skill. It trai 
the will and morals as well, and gn 
one “the ability to do” which is the 


sential of all educatior 


The proportion of children in Sunda 
Schools to members in churches amo 
Congregationalists is very high. It 
675,000 to 743,000, a number hard 
surpassed by any save Methodists 4 
Disciples of Christ. 
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CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS 


The example set by the Progressive 
Circle of Brockton, Massachusetts, in 
making an annual pilgrimage to the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts is one that 


should be followed by every Chautau- 


quan who lives within reach of the 
“Athens of America.” When visitors 
have some especial interest, as must 


always be the case with C. L. S. C. 
readers, an intensive examination of 
the collections which are illustrative of 
the topics of study of the Home Read- 
ing Course will be found of extraordi- 
nary profit. 

To such study the museum authori- 
both by special 


ties give help 


catalogues and by assistance from ex- 


every 


perienced guides. 

This year Classical Art makes its ap 
peal in the “Classical Year” books which 
include Mahaffy’s “Rambles and Studies 
in Greece,” Powers’s “Message of Greek 
Art” and Miller and Kuhns’s “Studies 
in the Poetry of Italy.” Visitors to the 


Museum will therefore ask for the 
small Classical Art Handbook. This 
convenient little volume sketches in 


briefest outline the Greek 


Art which it divides into six periods 


history of 
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Of the first—the “Prehistoric” or “My- 
cenaean” period (3000-1000 B. C.)—the 
Museum shows examples in vases in 
stone and pottery and in a few seal- 
stones. 

During the Archaic period (1000-500 
B. C.) began both the technical advance 
improvement of subject of 
Greek art The 
collections illustrate these centuries by 


and the 
production Museum 
sculptures, bronze statuettes, coins and 


painted vases. To this time belongs 


the kylix or drinking cup illustrated on 
The graceful shape is deco- 
rated with the story of Circe changing 


this page. 


the companions of Odysseus into swine. 
Of the Fifth 
which wrought Hellenic spiritual ideals 


Century achievements 


into the sculpture of the Parthenon 
large originals, 


collection of 


the museum has few 
though, of course, a 
casts deserving of closest attention. In 
smaller objects it is richer, its cases 
holding many beautiful coins, vases and 
One of the 


original examples of sculpture of this 


pieces of gold jewelry. 
period is seen in the figure of the Young 
This statu- 
ette was found on the site of Croton in 
South Italy, and is noteworthy for its 


Athlete shown on this page 


comparative freedom of attitude, its 


truth of outline, and its excellence of 


modelling. 
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Of the Fourth Century ability to ex- 
press emotion Boston has several in- 
stances of great beauty. In metal work 
the same excellence of detail is shown. 
Portrait sculpture, myths used as sub- 
jects for decoration and real life themes 
displayed in Tanagra figurines marked 
the fifth or Hellenistic period (300-100 
B. C.) from the reign of Alexander 
to the establishment of Roman power 
in Greece. 

Greeco-Roman art of the sixth period 
100 B. C. to 200 A. D.) is marked by 
excellent portraiture in large sculpture, 
coins and gems, by mosaics, wall paint 
ings, cameos and objects of luxury. 

Imagination waned at this time. 

The originals of the illustrations of 
this handbook should be found 

For teachers and students of such spe- 
cial themes as Classical Mythology, the 
History of Greece and Rome, and the 
Public and Private Life of the Greeks 
and Romans the 
classified lists of objects which may be 


Museum provides 
examined as illustrative material. Dress 
and equipment of warriors, for instance, 
may be studied on statuettes and in the 
decorations of vases and jugs. The ex- 
amples are so catalogued that helmets 
and shields of Greeks of different lo- 
calities may be distinguished from each 
other, and greaves, cuirasses, swords, 
spears, bows and arrows and chariots 
may be compared in variety and detail. 
Weights and measures and votive of- 
ferings are just as they were used over 
two thousand years ago; the theater 
and public games are illustrated on 
utensils of daily use; customs concern- 
ing death and burial become clear to 
us of later days from the ornamenta- 
tion of grave monuments, of vases and 
urns and sarcophagi. 

The private life of different periods 
is made evident from the decoration of 
vases and cameos, from figurines and 
statues and from ornaments and toilet 
articles themselves. It 
difficult 


as fill in the background of the modern 


would be no 


matter to supply such details 


realistic short story from an examina- 
tion of the exhibits to which this care- 
fully made out list guides the student 


What is believed to be the record 
for private business conducted by the 
blind is claimed by St. Louis, which has 
a broom factory run by six blind men 
and one blind boy. 
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CHAUTAUQUA'S POET 
LAUREATE 


Kate F. Kimball 


The recent death of Miss Mary A. 
Lathbury recalls a personality of ex- 
traordinary interest and spiritual power. 
Through her rare literary and artistic 
talents and her ability to make them 
serve the needs of others, she attracted 
to herself some of the most remarkable 
men of the time who gladly confessed 
their debt to her finely wrought nature. 

Miss Lathbury was closely associated 
with Bishop John H. Vincent's work 
at Chautauqua for many years. In 1874 
Dr. Vincent engaged her as assistant edi 
tor for a group of young people’s Sun- 
day School publications under his direc 
tion. The charm of her stories and il 
lustrations in the Methodist and other 
young people’s publications gave her a 
wide following. She wrote most engag- 
ing verses, illustrated books, and whai- 
ever she did carried the grace of a rare 
distinction. 

Many years ago Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale wrote his unique and compelling 
story of Harry Wadsworth with his 
four famous mottoes: 

Look up and not down 

Look forward and not back 

Look out and not in 

And lend a hand. 

Miss Lathbury, who was visiting a friend 
at the time, first noted the four mot- 
toes ranged around the walls of the liv- 
ing room, and seized upon and incor- 
porated the idea in her “Look Up Le- 
gion” which speedily became one of the 
earliest organizations to make use of 
Dr. Hale’s “Lend-a-Hand” idea. The 
result was a life long friendship be- 
tween Miss Lathbury and Dr. 
which received an added impulse from 
their frequent journeys to Chautauqua 
and the mutual 
both gave and received 
inspirations of the 
of Chautauqua, 


Hate 


enthusiasm which 
from the 
Chancellor 
Hale’s 
willing service as Counselor was given 
for many years. 


great 
to whom Dr. 


Miss Lathbury’s greatest contribution 
to the Christian churches of the nine- 
teenth century was a group of exquis- 
ite hymns which have given her a sure 
place in thousands of lives. So fine was 
her spiritual nature that whenever her 
impulses took the form of song, all the 
latent goodness in the souls of the sing- 
ers seemed to respond to the chords 
which she awakened. 


Bishop Vincent's sensitive nature 
found much in harmony with hers and 
many of the Chautauqua songs were 
not merely hymns of sentiment but ex- 
pressions of deep spiritual experiences, 
Out of one of these early groups of 
hymns arose Chautauqua’s Vesper 
Hymn, “Day is Dying in the West,” 
written in 1877, which, with its com- 
panion, “Break Thou the Bread of Life, 
has been sung in many lands where 
Chautauqua’s name is revered. 

In 1882 Miss Lathbury wrote for the 
first graduating class of Chautauqua, 
“Sing Pzans over the Past.” known by 
thousands as the Recognition Day 
Hymn. 

Miss Lathbury was a member of the 
New Church in Orange, New Jersey. 
Her splendid hymn, “Arise and Shine” 
was known as the Chautauqua Hymn 
of 1876. It shadowed forth a new dis- 
pensation, “Breaks a new dawn—the 
thousand years!” 

Miss Lathbury’s last two years have 
been spent with quiet patience waiting 
for her summons to the other side. At 
the 8oth anniversary celebration of 
Bishop Vincent's birth, she sent as her 
greeting the last paragraph of “Day is 
Dying in the West”: 

“When forever from our sight 

Pass the stars, the day, the night, 
Lord of angels, on our eyes 
Let eternal morning rise 

And shadows end.” 

“A Cradle Song of the Soul,” the 
title by which Miss Lathbury character- 
ized her children’s prayer “paraphrased 
for the childlike among their elders,” 
was written at the suggestion of Bishop 
Vincent. The melody as well as the 
words were Miss Lathbury’s. 


Memorial Service for Miss Lathbury 

The Evening Service, October 109, at 
Calvary Methodist Church, East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, took the form of a 
memorial tribute to Miss Mary A. Lath- 
bury. The pastor, Dr. Fred Clare Bald- 
win, sketched her life, with its wonder- 
fully varied talents, and laid particular 
stress on her valued co-operation with 
Bishop Vincent in the early work of 
Chautauqua. Her hymns were read, and 
sung in the service, and a further mark 
of respect was the special decoration 
of the alter with white chrysanthemums 
and autumn foliage. Mr. Frederic G. 
Shattuck, of the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools faculty, is organist and director 
of music at Calvary Church. 
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" Due New York 





THE RIALTO, THE CHIEF BRIDGE OF VENICE 


The Rialto, until recently the only bridge crossing the Grand Canal of 
Venice, is itself a comparatively modern structure, replacing an earlier and 


simpler bridge of wood. 


as a simple thoroughfare. A central 


It is very broad and built rather as a market than 


passage is flanked on either side by a 


line of shops, one for each arch, which the thrifty city rents to individual 


merchants. Outside of these shops 


are broad sidewalks on both sides. 


Those who are interested in the shops take the central passage, and those 
who wish an unimpeded thoroughfare prefer the outside passages. 


THE CITY 


The Rialto perpetuates in abbreviat- 
led form the Rivo Alto, or High Bank, 
ithe chief of the mud flat islands of 
ithe Lagoons which were to rule the 
|Adriatic and the East. Upon these 
juninviting amphibious shores once 
\huddled the huts of the fishing Venetii 
|lwhom Rome swept into her net in the 
general round-up. But when in the 
fifth century the barbarian broke 
through the cordon of the Ro- 
man legions and swept down through 
Italy, devastating as he went, the ter- 
ror stricken dwellers in palace and 
villa sought refuge in the fisherman’s 
hut, temporarily at first, then again, 
and finally the broad campagna and its 
gardens were left a hopeless waste, 
and the plundered Roman cast in his 
lot with the fisher folk forever. 
Wide scattered over the broad la- 
goon were these settlements. Some 
were in Torcello, in Malomocco some, 
long and narrow islands that the sea 
has cast up like a breakwater with nar- 
row gaps between through which the 
pent up river with its Alpine silt could 
escape into the jealous sea. Others set- 
tled upon the higher lying Rivo Alto 
where even at high tide the land was 
at least two feet above the level of 
the sea. and where the shallow lagoon 
surrounded them and kent them far 
from storms and foes. Torcello and 
Malomocco were nearer to the fishing 
grounds, Rivo Alto was more secure. 
In a moment of peril the community 


OF REFUGE 


decreed the removal of the inhabitants 
of the outer islands en masse to the 
sheltered Rivo Alto, and the site of 
Venice was determined. Torcello 
stands today a reminder of the high- 
handed measure, its canals spanned by 
crumbling or broken bridges beneath 
which ducklings paddle peacefully. 
A vast cathedral now echoes at rare in- 
tervals to the tourist’s tread, but never 
hears the prayer of a worshipper. A 
ruined baptistery of still earlier date 
stands nearby, while lonely towers 
stand silent, leaning toward their fall. 

Meanwhile life huddled close on the 
High Bank island. Narrow canals 


|traversed with difficulty by the skil- 


ful gondolier and streets where out- 
stretched hands can touch either side 
were lined with high built houses ‘n 
which a teeming population econ»? 
mized the precious space. From the 
top of the great campanile not a single 
one of the thousand canals is visible 
so closely packed are the surrounding 
houses. Into the shallow lagoon from 
the narrow breakwater gates, 
dredged long channels for the enter 
ing ships, and stone quays were laid on 


wert 


piles to accommodate the increasing 
traffic. For in her nest far sheltered 
from the outer sea, envious Genoa 
could not harm her, and so Genoa 
passed, and Venice received her in 
heritance.- Upon the highest of the 
mudflats the Queen of the Adriatic 


had built her throne. 
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Boston 
Liverpool 
Chester 
FurnessAb’y 
Grasmere 
Melrose 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Trossachs 
Durham 
York 
Lincoln 
Ely 
Warwick 
Kenilworth 
Stratford 
Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
The Hague 
Amoteriom 
ceegne 
The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 
Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
Venice 
Belluno 
Pieve di 
Cadore 
Cortina 
Cortina 
Toblach 
Innsbruck 
Munich 
Munich 
Nuremberg 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Hamburg, 
sail 


in New York 
sailings from 


Boston: 


June 20 To 


connect 


with party at Edin- 


burgh 
June 27 


To connect 


with party at Strat- 


ford 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest 


In this magazine the required reading is on pages 195-198 





C. L. S. C. Class of 1917 at Chautauqua, New York 
The Secretary of the new circle at 
Holley, New York, is a third generation 


Chautauqua reader. Her grandmother 


Four hunired and fifty members ep. 
rolled in the class of 1917 at Chautan- 
qua, New York, this summer. They 
were an enthusiastic body, meeting daily 
while they discussed their name, motto, 
and emblem. The final decision rested 
on “Emerson” for the class name, since 
Emerson, according to Lowell, had a 
“Greek head on Yankee shoulders:” on 
“Let us know the truth,” a quotation 
from Emerson, as the motto; and on 
the cat-tail, recalling the classic myth 
of King Midas and his truth-telling 
barber, as the emblem. The class ban- 
ner is a triangle emblematic of Plato's 
trinity of the true, the beautiful and 
the good. The class color, blue, em- 
blematic of truth, is the background of 
the banner, and the tip of the staff is 
a sphere, another emblem of truth. Yet 
another symbol of truth is gold, and 
this appears, together with blue, in the 
stationery. This notepaper was 
designed by one of 1917's members, Mr. 
Henry Turner Bailey, director of the 
Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts, 


class 


and is for sale by the class treasurer, 
Mr. Louis H. Walden, Norwich, Conn, 
The class call, developed by the musi- 
cians of the class, was set to music by 
Mr. James Bird of Marietta, Ohio, in- 
structor in Public School Music in the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 





(a All. 





graduated with the Pansy Class in ’87 











C. L. S. C. Day was observed at 
Fountain Park, Remington, Indiana, an 
Wednesday, August 20. Rev. E. Dewitt 
Jones of Bloomington, Illinois, acted as 
Chancellor and had charge of the Recog- 
nition services 


Maeslese. 


Three graduates passed 2 
through the arches and received their _ - . 


diplomas. The annual banquet was 


given in the evening at the hotel. 


The International Circle of Monon 
gahela, Pa., was entertained at dinne: 
by two members of the circle on the 
occasion of the opening meeting of th: 


circle’s second year. Every member oi v 


last year’s group was present and four 
new members joined. The evening wa 
given over to fun, some of the toasts 


being answered in rhyme. 


Middle 
port, New York, was the meeting plac« 


The Universalist Church in 


for an eager group of people who or 
ganized a circle under the guidance 
of Mrs. Ida B. Cole, C. L. S. C. Field 


Secretary 
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Personalia 
Mr. Lewis F. Pilcher of New York 
City, who contributed to “The Chau- 
tauquan” the series on “Historic Types 
of Architecture” in 1909-10, has been 
appointed State Architect with offices 
at the capital in Albany. 


Yale University has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.D. upon Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, remembered as a 
preacher by many Chautauquans, and 
upon Arthur Judson Brown who wrote 
the Reading Journey through Korea 
for The Chautauquan.. 


Jacob Gould Schurman, former presi- 
dent of Cornell University, and recent 
minister to Greece and Montenegro, has 
just returned to this country, full of 
praise for the Greeks. He declares the 
Greek soldiers of today are as brave and 
heroic as those who fought at Marua- 
thon and Salamis. The Grecian domain, 
according to Mr. Schurman, has been 
doubled as a result of the recent war. 


Chancellor Vincent is to be one of 
the speakers during the winter relig- 
jous meetings of the Florida Christian 
Assembly Association at Enterprise, 


Florida. 


Charles R. Henderson whose platform 
work at Chautauqua, New York, was 
greatly enjoyed last summer, was one 
of the speakers at a recent dinner at 
the University of Chicago 
welcome the new members of the facul- 
ty. Prof. Henderson is head of the de- 
partment of Practical Sociology in the 


given to 


University of Chicago. 


Barrett H. Clark, of the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, in collaboration with 
Lander MacClintock, has recently trans- 
lated Paul Hervieu’s The Labyrinth, a 
drama in five acts. Mr. Clark has fur- 
ther contributed to the work a bio- 
gtaphical and critical introduction. 


Richard Burton’s latest book is one 
called “The American 
which gives an account of the growth of 


a native 


New Drama,” 


drama on American soil, in 
place of the foreign importations which 
were so long the dominating influence 
Special attention is given to recent plays, 
for which stimulating material has been 
found in American life, social 
economic. Mr. Burton is known to 
Chautauquans not only as a C. L. S. C. 
author, but as Assembly lecturer and 
member of the Summer School staff. 


and 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue New Man. By Jane Stone. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
75 cents net. 

That women who sell themselves do 

so because there is a demand for what 

they have to sell is a phase of the “so- 
cial evil” not sufficiently emphasized. If 
men did not buy there would be no mar- 
ket. When men realize that a con- 
trolled life will give self-respect, family 





Jane Stone 


happiness, community cleanness, then 
they will live within the bounds of 
chastity. The time has come for such 
a realization to sweep the world and 
to bring about such results as always 
spring from ideals that seize the im 
agination. The great upward move is 
beginning with the very people who 
are powerful to put a stop to the evil— 
men. Jane Stone has embodied these, 
her beliefs, in a story so winning and 
so artistic that it appeals both as a 
work of fiction and as an argument. 
Some millionaire and his money would 
be well parted if he should buy a very 
large edition of this book and dis- 
tribute it to his own sex the world over 
We hope he will 


LittLE MAMSELLE OF THE WHILDERNESS. 
By Augusta Huiell Seaman. Sturgis 
& Walton Company. $1.25 net. 

This book deals with the first attempt 

to plant a French colony at the mouth 

of the Mississippi. The record alone of 
the deeds of de la Salle and of the 
tragic fate of his colony is enough to 
interest the imagination, but the love 
affairs of two charming young women 
and their gallant admirers move with 
the development of the tragedy, and 
heighten the interest. Sir Walter Scott 


has pleaded an excuse for occasional 
anachronisms in historical novels. The 
reader may not therefore show his 
minute knowledge of seamanship, of 
military discipline, of the philology of 
the Indian languages, or of the clothing 
to be found in the Texan department 
stores of the period. Let him follow 
the fate of Marie-Madeline and _ the 
more fortunate one of Mademoiselle 
Claire Denise Virginie de Vaudremont, 
enjoying the romance and admiring the 
courage of the adventurers, regardless 
of the carping critic, who knows more 
than is good for him. 


Tue Fiowery Repusiic. By Frederick 
McCormick. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. $2.50 net. 

A journalist who was in the center of 
things at Peking and elsewhere during 
the Chinese revolution has put his ac- 
count of that interesting and critical 
series of events into a book. In “The 
Flowery Republic,” Frederick McCor- 
mick gives us a view of the persons as 
well as of the episodes of one of the 
strangest developments of our time. He 
tells his story in a somewhat jerky 
fashion, giving the reader rather a suc- 
cession of pictures than a carefully con- 
nected history. But this method has its 
compensation in the vividness with which 
we see the action, a vividness that is 
increased by the author’s frequent use of 
the present tense. He writes: 

Peking, in December, 1911, was slow- 
ly going out of business as a Capital. 
To the republican press at Wuchang it 
was a kind of morgue. “Prince Ching 
has drunk poison and is dead,” said one 
of its papers. “Yin Chang is certainly 
dead, but the high ministers are keeping 
the matter secret.” “Yuan Shih-k’ai is 
killed.” They have even killed General 
Feng Kuo-Chang commanding the Im- 
perialist army. “It is a thousand pities 
that Feng the thief has been poisoned,” 
they go on to say, “since he burned 
Hankow and plundered and killed sev- 
eral thousands of people, it is but right 
that he should die, but he ought to have 
been caught alive and had his head 
chopped off.” 

None of these things is true. Peking 
is quiet in its decline, so far there is 
nothing bloody about it. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the story is the light it throws now 
and then upon some incident, as the 
careful pretense of a certain general 
that he had been compelled by his mu- 
tinous soldiers to join the forces of the 


revolution. The attractiveness of the 
volume is enhanced by more than a 
dozen illustrations. 


Tue Witcx or Gotcotua. By B. Pesh- 
mal-yan. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Company. $1.35 net. 

This purports to be a romance leading 

the reader through a mingling of im- 

possibilities beyond the usual. The feats 

of personal prowess, the deeds of devil- 
ish depravity, the interferences of 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Edited by James Fleming Hosic 


The English Journal is a professional magazine for school 





and college teachers. It is at once a clearing house of experience 
and opinion and the exponent of a new and progressive movement. 
It is supported by the leaders in every state. 

Among recent and forthcoming articles are the following: The 
Teacher of English, by Franklin T. Baker; Grades that Explain 
Themselves, by Percy W. Long; A Course in Periodical Literature, 
by Allan Abbott; The Problem of the High School Play, by 
Thacher Guild; Two Experiments in Experience, by Charles A. 
Dawson; The Use of a Scale for Grading Compositions, by Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike; Teaching English to Filipinos, by Helen Fee; 
The Organization of Instruction in Composition, by Samuel C. 
Earle; Preparation in English for Business, by Edward H. Web- 
ster; Literature Courses in the Small College by Henry A. Burd. 

Each number of the Journal contains, in addition to leading 
articles, brief discussions in the Round Table, editorials, new 
items, book reviews, and book notices. From time to time special 
reports and bibliographies are also included. 

Published monthly except in July and August. 
price $2.50. 


Subscription 
Single copies 30 cents each. 
sent on request. 


A sample copy will be 





Address: THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 68th St. and Stewart 
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PROGRESSIVE CALTAUQUA CARD 


These grand cards are in direct line with the Great Chautau- 
qua Idea: “Learn something even when you play.” Nothing like 
these cards has ever before been offered. Not a fad but an Educa- 
tional game of permanency. 

Game One is: NATIONAL AMERICAN CHARACTERS, con- 
sisting of 70 cards. 140 half-tone portraits. 140 biographed sketches 
and 1ooo questions and answers of leading facts. 

Game Two is: BIBLE CHARACTERS AND PLACES. Con- 
sists of 70 cards. 140 half-tone pictures. 140 sketches. 1000 ques- 
tions and answers to leading facts and events of the Bible. 

Both games mailed for only ONE DOLLAR. Address 


W. B. JONES CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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friends and their tools are violently de. 
picted, and in no way softened by the 
ill-advised historical mantle supposed to 
be thrown over them. 


DANDIES AND MEN OF 
Leon H. Vincent. 
Mifflin Company. 


LETTERS, By 
Boston: Houghton 
$3.00 net. 

The many admirers of Mr. Vincent's 
lectures at Chautauqua, New York, 
will be glad to see this volume from his 
pen. His work is enriched by wide 
reading from which discerning choice 





Mr. Vincent 


has been made and his style is emi- 
nently easy and pleasant. Even so worn 
a theme as Byron is made interesting 
by accent on characteristics and episodes 
not usually stressed. A strong sense 
of justice and a perception of the hum- 
orous are markedly useful assets in Mr. 
Vincent's business as a critic. 


Your Cuitp Topay AND Tomorrow. By 
Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Chancellor John H. Vincent has written 
a foreword endorsing Mrs. Gruenberg’s 
book as “an exceptionally sane, prac- 
tical treatment” of the problems which 
confront parents. Notably sane and 
practical it is in its intelligent discus- 
sions of such topics as_ truth-telling, 
punishment, adolescence, obedience and 
other problems vital to the child’s de- 
velopment. The author’s attitude recog- 
nizes the dangers as well as the advan- 
tages of the modern individualistic the- 
ory of training, and her suggested solu- 
tions are discriminating and wise 


Wen Great Forks were Littie Forks. 
By Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 40 
cents. 

[he motive power of personality is in- 

calculable, which partly explains the de- 

light which children and older people 
take in biography. This addition to the 

Everychild’s Series takes advantage of 

this appeal to present to little children 

the childhood stories of fourteen people 
whose after career will be inquired into 
as a matter of natural concession to the 
curiosity aroused by this small volume. 

The names selected cover a wide range 

of action in science, literature, art, edu- 

cation and public affairs 
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Toe MounTAIN SPRING AND OTHER 
Poems. By Nannie R. Glass. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.00. 


The Mountain Spring is an attractive- 

bound collection of devotional and 
teligious poems, several of which are 
paraphrases of familiar Bible passages. 


Tue GARDEN OF UNREST AND OTHER 

Poems. By George W. Harrington, 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., $1. 
The Garden of Unrest is a collection of 
yerselets of somber tone, in which life 
is represented as a “losing fight” and a 
“roubled dream.” Toil, struggle and 
disappointment are emphasized in these 
unimpassioned verses, and no panacea 
ig suggested for “man’s bitter ills.” 


Iris Nor Lawrut. By Arthur H. De- 
Long. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25. 


A tale of John the Baptist, of Mary of 
Bethany become Mary of Magdala, of 
Salome and of Jesus the Christ, teach- 
ing, it is, reverently told and inform- 


ing. 


Efficiencygrams 


November 8 
If one opportunity slips by you—they 
are often disguised—another will come ; 
but for fear you may not like it so 
well, keep your eyes open for the first 
one. 
November 9 
“His will be done” does not mean 
apathy. It means an active carrying 
out of the law, not a passive resigna- 
tion to it. 
November 10 
Give out affection to all around you; 
recognize your friends, disarm your 
foes. 
November 11 
When a hateful experience returns it 
is because you did not learn its lesson 
before. Be wiser this time. 
November 12 
Don’t stop at doing your work well; 
do it better every day. 
November 13 
Take heart; good becomes better and 
then best. 
November 14 
If only for reasons of policy, be cheer- 
ful; but there are many other reasons. 


Highways Club 


1. Discussion on the value of a Nation- 
al Survey. 


2 Paper. “Education for Peace Be- 
gins at Home.” 


3. Definitions of Social Democracy. 


4. Debate on the statement in White's 


“The Mixing” that an outraged 
sense of smell lies behind much class 
prejudice 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 

2 " 

Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 














a 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D. 





WANTED 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enciose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—We will pay cash for the fol- 
lowing numbers of “The Chautauquan:” Nov., 
Dec., "80; Jan., °81; gly "82; April, ‘93; 
Sept., Oct., ‘98; Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., 1900; 
Apr., Oct., ‘or; Nov., °08; Aug., ‘og; April, 
Sept., Dec., '06; Jan., 'o7; Aug., “Oct., "08. 
For these numbers in g condition we will 
pay 15 cents per copy. Send by mail as 
“printed matter,” 2 cents per copy, and we 


will refund postage. We cannot pay ordinary 
express charges. Address “Chautauquan,” 
Chautauqua, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells uf about 

300,000 protected positions in l. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
tay, lifetime employment. ‘ust ask for book- 





let S-1178. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 


Splendid income assured right man to act as 
our representative after learning our business 
thoroughly by mail. Former experience un- 
necessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and wiliingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. All or 
spare time only. This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big paying business without capital and 
become independent for life. Write at once 
for full particulars. National Co-Operative 
Realty Company, L-1601 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C 





AGENTS—$z2.s0 per day salary and addi- 

tional commission pai man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and 
take orders for concentrated flavoring in 
tubes. Zieglar Co., 443-A Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gath- 
ered, programs arranged. Criticism and re- 
vision of Expert service. Authors 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 





Mexico 


TOUR in fancy through this in- 

interesting and romantic land, pre- 
senting graphic pictures of the coun- 
try, the people, the towns, architec- 
ture, dress, social customs, etc. A 
friendly but discriminating study of 
conditions as to intelligence, religious 
sentiment, morality, fitness for self 
government. Six articles by E. H. 
Blichfeldt, Asst. Managing Editor 
Chautauqua Press, lived three 
years in the Republic. Other sup- 
plementary material including editori- 
al comment, pronouncing vocabulary, 
review questions, program outlines 
for clubs, etc. Complete in special 
double number of The Chautauquan. 
Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


50 Cents 


who 














Social Life in 
Ancient Greece 25c 


Six lectures by Prof. Owen 
Seaman, Durham College of Sci- 
ence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land. Clearly printed, paper 
bound. Admirable to supplement 
the reading of Classical year. 
Remit 5 cents extra for postage, 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 














HAT SCHOO There is on 

ly one best 

school for each boy or girl. Write 

fully what kind of school you seek, 

location preferred, expense limit for school 

year, etc., and you will receive free of charge, 

catalogues of schools meeting the require- 

ments indicated. Complete 250 page irec- 

tory of all schools and colleges in the United 

States, mailed for toc to cover postage. Edu- 

cational Aid Society, School Information 

Bureau, 1625-65 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Help Your Friends to Become Acquainted With 


The Chautauquan 








In the New Weekly Newsmagazine Form 





The Chautauqua Point of View | 


' 
Authoritative, Unbiassed Perspective 
i 
| 
| 





Social, Religious, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, Educational 


On World Affairs Week by Week | 
Worth While for Everybody | 


Who Wants to Keep Tiack of Significant Things 








5c a Copy Chautauqua, New York $2 a year 1 | 
| Ht oi 
if . : p 1] |, 
| Send them a Trial Subscription |threemonths| 25c_ | 

















| c : 
| Rambles and Studies in Greece 
' By J. P. Mahaffty $1.5 
The Message of Greek Art. | 
By Dr, H. H. Powers.......... 2.00 ' 
| Studies in the Poetry of Italy: | 
' Roman and Italian By Frank 
: | Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
' | The Meaning of Evolution. ' 
77 By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 | 
' | “The Chau.auquan: A_ Weekly : 
' — _ Newsmagazine Illustrated | 
| GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ‘ALY, EVOLU- Featuring: 
? z at “Hi gaa poe ; aan. Where Civilizations Meet: Round : 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. | 
it CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 Current Events. “The Chautau- 
| . quan” improved as a Weekly 1 
: | = : : = is . . : Newsmagazine, with many spe- it 
i Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their cial features, complete in itself 1 
’ x . : . » > ‘ 11: é as a current news review, will i] 
/ own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Chau- 1 
: 2 ‘ 7 fe ne 7 Torki > The tauqua Point of View on world | 
| fight without pay for freedom from 1 urkish rule. rhe affairs, unbiased, educational | 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense.......... 2.00 1 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have ae eens $8.50 | 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS | 
- . ° “7 * “hs P ; 
| What lasting significance has Greece to the modern CROMANGURR «+20 0000eceessersennace ae | 
. >? Is the j anc Te ‘ : , x 1> Chautauquan with any one of the 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated BES GHEE cutie lakotbovedecansned 3.00 | 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 i] 
i amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? BE EP DERB.~ensnoersnecenss _ | 
. . . . e ° ft 
i Light on these timely questions will be found in the COMFESTS COURSES 1 . 
| oe Clete i . ; All Four Books (cloth bound) 1 
i] new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan +++ 5.00° i 
| 
| *Remit 30 cents extra for beet set 1 
utau la autau u postage or prepaid express. “Collect” | : 
+ e charges are more i : 
“ Hi | 














